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to its generating problem, 9 the need of thinking space and time as 
infinite, while denying the realization of the infinite number. It has 
a further advantage over Renouvier 's 10 conception in that it exhibits 
at once the objective reality and the subjective significance of space 
and time in a simple fashion that accords with common sense. On 
the other hand, it implies a definite philosophical attitude, and must 
stand or fall with the success of that attitude in organizing human 
life in accordance with that need which generates every philosophy ; 
and until set in such an organized system of hypotheses it must 
remain, even to the author, a matter of belief rather than of knowl- 
edge, for knowledge implies the testing of hypotheses not only with 
respect to the problem from which they spring, but also with refer- 
ence to their consistency, with the set of solutions of all other prob- 
lems. Such a development is, however, beyond the bounds of any 
single paper or any few years' thought. 

Harold Chapman Brown. 
Columbia Univeksity. 



DISCUSSION 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY 

I DID not hear the two papers to which Professor Creighton 
refers in his recent discussion in this Journal concerning a 
philosophical platform, and, from the abstract published, I can not 
gather much more than that Professor Schmidt and Mrs. Franklin 
think it is high time for philosophers to come to some sort of working 
agreement or platform from which further real progress can be made. 

Now, it is doubtless true that the discussions in philosophical 
journals and at philosophical meetings— discussions which would 
lose their life and meaning if differences, rather than agreements, 
were not emphasized— do often leave the impression that the debaters 
are all at odds, and perhaps even that among the protagonists there 
is no agreement at all either as to methods or as to principles. But 
debate is the very soul of philosophical progress, and the keenest 
controversy, like the bitter quarrels of near relatives, often arises 
amongst those who stand on common ground. In fact, such discus- 
sion can be fruitful only if there be a common ground which is pre- 
supposed in the very antitheses that may be set up. The impression 

8 1 borrow this term from Dr. Schmidt. Cf. this Journal, Vol. VI., No. 11, 
1909, pp. 281-286. 

10 "II (espace) est l'intuition, qui fait pour ainsi dire prendre corps a 
l'exteriorite' fundamental, a l'exteriorite d'une conscience pour une autre con- 
science, et en est le symbole." Nouveau Monadologie, p. 102. 
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of current philosophical discussion as a sort of Donnybrook fair, in 
which the individual shows his intellectual vigor by hitting a head 
wherever he sees it, is corrected by looking for the common ground 
on which the assailants stand. And this reference to a common 
ground will usually be to a position that has emerged into clearness 
of recognition through the historical development of thought. We 
have all, I take it, for example, gotten beyond the flat opposition of 
empiricism and rationalism bequeathed by seventeenth and eighteenth 
century thought to the nineteenth century. We are all agreed that 
it is by an analysis and resynthesis of experience that philosophy 
proceeds. We are agreed that this experience is neither purely sub- 
jective or objective in the older sense of these terms, and that knowl- 
edge is neither innate nor passively received by the mind. We are 
agreed, I presume, that the mutual implication of subject and object 
renders subjective idealism as false and outworn a theory as ma- 
terialism. Epistemologically we are all realists, and we only begin 
to debate when we set about the interpretation of the objectively real 
in its totality. I am not setting about to supply a platform, for I 
think we already have one ; and we have won it through understand- 
ing the historical evolution of philosophy. 

With Professor Creighton I question both the wisdom and the 
possibility of establishing by convention and agreement a complete 
philosophical platform. The actual movement of philosophy is at 
once too complex and too vital to render such a project feasible. 
Philosophy is the persistent endeavor reflectively and coherently to 
interpret experience in its totality. This totality in its evolving 
actuality bears in its bosom too many and varied contents, too much 
shifting of emphasis in interests and aims, too many delicate nuances 
of conception and feeling, too much room and play for the reaction 
of individuality, for it to be either possible or desirable to sum up 
assured results after the manner of such homogeneous and well- 
defined provinces as mathematics and physics. (I notice, however, 
that mathematicians and physicists show ever and anon a healthy 
tendency to go back in history and, from a historical standpoint, to 
hold debate in regard to foundations.) 

I agree, then, with Professor Creighton in saying that it is in the 
interpretation of the history of philosophy as a meaningful evolution 
that we find whatever platform we need, a platform at once broad in 
its sweep and affording play for the logical vitality that should urge 
us forward. In the systematic understanding of the actual evolu- 
tion of philosophy, a twofold understanding of the succession of past 
stages of thought in the light of present problems, and of present 
problems in the light of their ancestry, there are to be found at once 
points of departure for constructive work to-day and criteria by 
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which we may estimate the probable fruitfulness of any new de- 
parture. And this is quite as true where a new departure may seem 
to call for a break with history as it is where the new is obviously 
continuous with the old. 

If there be no continuity and no forward movement in the his- 
tory of philosophical thinking, if this history be simply a chronicle 
of isolated systems without logical filiation or inner genetic relation- 
ship, then all that the history of philosophy has to teach is the utter 
futility, for serious thinking men, of philosophical endeavor. If, on 
the other hand, the individual thinker to-day will go to school in the 
history of thought, he will find in it both continuity and real evolu- 
tion in the progressive consciousness of problems and their solutions. 
He will learn what philosophy is through knowing what it really has 
been. He will, I, for one, believe, find in the evolution of philosophy 
a progressive clarification as to the nature, meaning, and internal 
relationships of reflective experience in its totality. His own work 
can start from a standpoint already achieved for good and all, and 
not from one previously passed by and become obsolete. To give an 
example, it is surely lost and useless labor to begin at this date the 
systematic treatment of the relation of mind and body with a car- 
tesian dualism of attitude. 

I add my words to Professor Creighton's because, as it seems to 
me, much current writing in philosophy is vitiated either by igno- 
rance of, or indifference to, the history of thought. Such indifference 
or ignorance is not rendered justifiable or profitable by an appeal to 
a great name in the present. The remark is attributed to Professor 
James that we must "short circuit" Kant. The phrase, if it be, 
indeed, his, has Professor James's usual picturesque and telling 
effect. Nevertheless, be Kant never so barbaric in his terminology, 
be his ' ' machine shop ' ' of categories never so clumsy, philosophy can 
hardly "short circuit" him with impunity. Our "original" young 
writers must give him a fair trial before they can with a good face 
electrocute him. Again, one hears or reads now and then with aston- 
ishment of Hegel's static absolute, which allows no scope for a real 
evolution. One wonders where the critic learned his Hegel. It is 
possibly true that our work may lose the freshness of the morning 
air and give no suggestion of the birds singing, 1 but rather of 
pedantic scholarship, if we spend our young years in great part in 
the study of the history of thought, although I doubt whether dusti- 
ness, over-technicality, and lack of verve and swing, will be the neces- 
sary effects of a serious regard for the work that has been done in 
the centuries that have gone by, on a mind naturally clear and fresh. 
That has certainly not been the effect on Professor James himself, 

1 James, " A Pluralistic Universe," p. 265. 
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notwithstanding that he has made a conscientious and fruitful effort 
to render justice to a philosopher to whom he is temperamentally 
hostile. I mean Hegel. 

There is one respect, of especial importance, in which I think 
lack of regard for the actual evolution of philosophy tends to work 
havoc with some of our present workers in philosophy, both in respect 
to their views of the function of philosophy and the present status of 
its main issues. I mean the absence of a right view as to the rela- 
tion of constructive philosophy to the whole living movement of 
human culture. Philosophy, as system or world-insight, is always, 
I take it, the reduction to reflective and maximally coherent con- 
ceptual expression of the organic totality of convictions and points 
of view in regard to the world and man that take shape in the whole 
work of a specific human culture. Philosophy is neither simple nor 
exact, nor does it ever reach in any direction, perhaps, an absolute 
terminus. It lacks the firmness of texture of mathematics, and the 
clearness of outline of physics. And why f Simply because philos- 
ophy involves such a complex and delicate combination and adjust- 
ment of cultural motives and insights. It draws from the positive 
sciences, but no less from the moral, social, political, esthetic, and 
religious atmospheres of any great culture period. Philosophy 
arises from the convergent reflections of light rays that arise in the 
many and seemingly diverse but really connected interests, activities, 
and apercus of a culture. 

If one ignores the historical course of philosophy, one runs the 
danger of losing touch with this intimate association of philosophy 
with the living totality of culture life. To ask that philosophers 
shall establish a concordat, that, by convention, philosophy shall 
find the net certain results of its evolution summed up in a fixed 
set of universally recognized principles or well-defined formulas of 
common agreement, with the expectation that thus philosophy shall 
be able to set out on a peaceful and regular march of development, 
wherein the wicked have ceased from troubling and the weary are at 
rest, is, I submit, to forget this intimate and fruitful interdependence 
of philosophy and the totality of spiritual evolution which conditions 
philosophy and, in turn, is reacted upon by the latter. Intellectual 
and spiritual evolution do not proceed thus. These demands, if it 
were possible to fulfill them, would, by their fulfillment, give the 
death blow to philosophy as a vital element in culture evolution. 
Indeed, on closer view, the more exact sciences are found to make 
use of the historical point of view. There is an increasing tendency 
to recognize the pedagogical value of the historical treatment of the 
natural sciences. Mach's "Science of Mechanics" is a well-known 
example of this. 
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One is often asked by the layman, what philosophy is about, and 
whether it is not a fruitless logomachy that never arrives. The best 
answer to both these questions, and the best justification of philoso- 
phy, is to be found in the historical consideration of the relation of 
general culture-evolution to the evolution of philosophy. And one 
who gains some inkling of the meaning of this twofold evolution will 
not expect to learn, either in a few words or in a few propositions, 
what the results of philosophy up-to-date are. 

That we have now amongst us vigorous reactions against impos- 
ing historical forms of thought, especially against metaphysical ideal- 
ism, will be productive of good, if these reactions do not go the 
length of shutting the minds of our young philosophical thinkers 
against the clear recognition of our dependence upon, and continuity 
with, the work which has been really achieved by thinkers of old 
time. When one hears Plato dubbed an out and out rationalist, or 
Hegel an apostle of the static, or a psychological idealist of the same 
stripe as Locke and Berkeley, one may well confess misgivings in re- 
gard to the constructive fruitfulness of breaks with the past so 
violent that they produce such perversions of history. 

Frequent plaint is made to-day of the divided and scattered 
character of philosophy. While musty professors are living in the 
past, losing the bloom of their minds in companionship with the 
ghosts of intellectualism, threshing out old straw with Plato and 
Aristotle, Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, we are told that mankind is cry- 
ing out for a new school of thought. And the pragmatists seem to be 
the only group who are really making a brave effort to supply the 
need. But, in reality, are not the division and the distraction, the 
conflict and confusion, in philosophical thought to-day simply the ex- 
pressions of the confusion and distraction in our whole culture-life? 
This is an era of transition. The new unified culture to be expressed 
in social organization, moral conviction, religious intuition, and es- 
thethic creation, is doubtless in travail, but it is not yet born. When 
it comes to the full birth philosophy will unify itself, too. In the 
meantime philosophers will, I am convinced, prepare their discipline 
for this work only as they have learned, from the development of 
thought in history, where we now stand, from whence the departures 
must be made, and only as they have gained a sense of the complex 
and delicate interrelationships of human culture in its totality with 
that reflective interpretation of the same, which is philosophy. Its 
present divided and distracted character amongst ourselves philos- 
ophy shares with literature, morality, religion, political science, and 
the whole of our social organization. There is no unifying and 
dominating tendency in our literature to-day, if, indeed, we can be 
said to have a literature at all. Our social morality is in flux, indeed, 
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almost in a state of anarchy. Religion lacks unity, firmness, con- 
sciousness of its own convictions and aims. The theory of political 
and social organization is "all in the air." It is only in the exact 
sciences, technology, and industry, that we find coherence and 
unity of purpose and aim. Simplicity of data and poverty of aims 
secure for these disciplines their triumphant success. 

A new culture is in travail, and philosophy shares in the travail. 
We can not clearly see the outcome until it arrives, but, in the mean- 
time, to bring the work of the past to bear on the problems of the 
present seems to me to be one of the most indispensable ways by 
which philosophy can prepare itself to do its work in helping to self- 
conscious unity of expression and aim the new culture that is on the 
way. It is equally indispensable, of course, that the philosopher 
should sound the living movements of literature, morality, political 
and social organization, and religion, as well as the positive sciences. 
The study of historical evolution and the contemporary situation 
should quicken and illuminate one another. 



J. A. Leighton. 



Hobabt College. 
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The Ethical Aspects of Evolution Regarded as a Parallel Growth of 
Opposite Tendencies. By W. Benett. Oxford. 1908. 

This book, while on the whole well informed and well written, showing 
considerable originality, too, and being constantly stimulating and sug- 
gestive, is somewhat outside the pale of technical philosophy both in its 
manner and in its sophistication, and, accordingly, it may fail to appeal 
to such philosophers as strongly insist on their merely professional tests. 
Aside, however, from the refreshment that always comes with a little 
informality in the manner of a book, especially if literary grace and ordi- 
nary good sense are present, and aside also from the fact that in these 
latter days a certain informality has characterized a good deal of reputable 
and often important philosophical literature, the book here in review cer- 
tainly supports a thesis and makes an important application of a thesis 
which nowadays can not have too much attention from all thinkers. 
Thus, Mr. Benett has put himself plainly in the company of those who 
are assailing the long-entrenched and the strongly-entrenched view that 
evolution is distinctly a linear process, a movement, whatever its seeming, 
and, at most, its only occasional set-backs, towards a certain goal. This 
goal, whether described in terms of coherence and heterogeneity, or in 
terms of a final perfect adaptation, or of ultimate happiness, or of human 
or spiritual supremacy, has always implied a gradual reduction of conflict, 
an ultimate elimination of all opposition. That such a result of evolution 
was consistent rather with an old-time orthodox theology than with the 



